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as pt E pent onseinaa. sane an ' valley of traditional faith. It comes in obedience 
TO THE QUESTION OF WORSHIP.* to certain laws of spiritual life, well-known to Him 


eee who holds the winds in His hand, and not wholly 
BY HELEN 3. HARD. unknown to those who have learned of Him with 
regard to all spiritual truth as well as concerning 
their own lives to ‘‘ fear no evil,’’ but rest assured 
INTRODUCTION. that every house built upon the Rock will stand 
There are some periodsin the history of the unshaken amidst whatever winds may blow. The 
Church when ancient doctrines and practices are | Wind blows them, according to one law, the well- 
accepted without comment or controversy, and | built house stands by another, and by a third those 
lived @ut in peaceful reliance upon the wisdom of | things that can be shaken are shaken, and over- 
an earlier age ; and there are periods which come | thrown. These laws we know are all harmonious, 
unexpectedly, and take their generation by sur- being under Divine control ; and the wise acknowl. 
prise, as a sudden storm of wind sweeps down some | edge them, and yet can we wonder if those who 
quiet valley, tossing old landmarks out of the way, | rejoiced in the peace and comfort of the Happy 
and disarranging everything not firmly rooted or | Valley before the winds came, felt sad in hearing 
built, leaving its traces in a complete change of | them rise, and in seeing accustomed features of the 
scene. landscape, dear from old association, roughly cast 
In the outward physical world these gales, even | down and rendered unsightly and useless ? To bow 
when they rise to the force of hurricanes, do not the head, and wait till the gale has passed and calm 
come without law; and, while to the unlearned | is restored, assured that all will be well, nay better 
they are always mysterious visitations and are look-.| than before, is perhaps all that can be expected of 
ed upon as unmitigated disasters, the more en- | the most philosophic and trustful ; nor are such to 
lightened know that they may be to some extent | be blamed if, amidst this assurance that the storm 
foreseen, are often messengers of good, and that | has been permitted for a wise purpose, and the glad 
the injury they may do, or the changes they may | recognition of the fact that no really essential part 
produce can be guarded against and provided for. | of the old homestead was permitted to fall, there 
So it is with those periods in Church History | is an occasional sigh over the changes which have 
when the spirit of fresh inquiry and investigation taken place. . ain 
8 aroused and sweeps over the previously peaceful At these times there is need of a new activity to 
— clear away what has now become useless; and to 
macpbies of this Tract am be obtained by application to Prof. J. | rebuild, enlarge, and beautify the old home so that it 
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the seeming evil be turned into real good, while 
the danger is avoided of settling down into a mur- 
muring and helpless discontent because of the pain- 
ful contrast which the present disorder presents to 
the pleasant memory of that former idyllic scene. 


But the need for new activity produces new dan- 
gers. ‘True, there is all the real substantial frame- 
work of the house standing, but many a well- 
known feature, many an antique ornament is gone, 
and the question is how shall we re-build and re- 
habilitate? Shall we try to reproduce as nearly as 
possible an imitation of the old order which has 
passed, repeating, even in the most trifling details, 
all that we can remember of its arrangement, and 
refusing even to consider any alteration suggesting 
itself as an improvement, or any further addition? 
Shall we, on the other hand, leave the old house 
as an ornamental ruin on our grounds, and build 
a new and elegant mansion by its side with every 
modern appliance, transferring to it, for the sake 
of old times and the love of family tradition, she 
name of the old home, thus linking the present with 
the past; or shall we, while keeping everything 
that has stood the shaking of the storm, endeavor 
to build upon that good foundation, and around 
those massive walls, such fresh additions as our 
present sense of need, and the improved skill of 
the age, suggesis? 

These three alternatives have each their advo- 
cates, but the real contest is likely to be between 
the two latter. Conservatism is, indeed, strong in 


its love even of the accidents of the older time, 
but it can never re-vivify that which *‘ has had its 


day and ceased to be.”’ Progress is the law of life, 
and imitations, however lovingly made and clung 
to, are shadowy things, and can never compete with 
even such crude realities as spring from the imme- 
diate needs and conditions of the times, and are in 
measure adapted to their fulfillment. 

A storm of this kind has shaken the religious at- 
mosphere in the generation in which we live, and 
has passed over almost the entire Christian Church 
—certainly over its Protestant portion. Every 
house has been shaken, and every homestead trans- 
formed as to outward appearance, and among others 
the Society of Friends has not escaped. In very 
few places would it be recognized, by the accidents 
of its outward manifestation, as the same that so 
peacefully existed at the commencement of the 
present century; though, as we have previously 
said, these changes, and this awakening of thought 
and inquiry, are not, necessarily, to be regretted, 
nor are we, necessarily, to lament the loss of those 
outward things which were swept away because ap- 
priate only to by-gone times, and not enduring in 
nature. What we have to do is to choose between 
the re modelling of the Society, so as to make it 
virtually a new sect, or simply to add the force of 
fresh insight and life to the building up, establish- 
ing, and providing for the spread of those blessed 
essential Truths which have stood so bravely the 
storms of the centuries. Many, eager to become 
builders, say: ‘‘ Let us have a new house, the old 
one is past repair, if indeed it was ever well built. 


Even before the storm it was almost untenantable 
and though it still stands founded upon a rock. 
that same good foundation extends far and near. 
and many a fair house besides ours rests upon it. 
There are many to build, and there is abundant 
ground, and we will borrow nothing from the old 
home but its name, because that we love, and its 
meaning for us is not yet exhausted.” From these 
voices and these o pinions we turn aside. Ourcop. 
viction is that a house once built of God can never 
be outworn, and that we are called to re-establish 
and afresh make manifest the everlasting beauty 
and truth of those aspects of the spiritual life which 
the early Friends, as well as many of the early 
Christians, enjoyed and professed; and in the fol- 
lowing essay (to bid figurative lan guage farewell) I 
propose to show what I believe to be the essential 
idea of our religious system as relating to the wor- 
ship of God, and why it must and will continue. 


THE SUPREMACY OF CHRIST IN HIS CHURCH, 


When ‘the Society of Friends was first built up 
some two centuries ago, it took a very unique po. 
sition before the Church at large on this question; 
so unique and startling that it shook the whole of 
the religious world in England. Great numbersof 
persons were attracted by it who were dissatisfied 
with the existing condition of the churches, and 
were anxious for a purer faith and worship; but it 
aroused, also, the deepest indig nation in the minds 
of most professing Christians, who regarded the 
new liberties so loudly claimed by the new sect as 
the extremes of license and disorder, and the whole 
movement as so opposed to the true discipline of 
the Church handed down from Apostolic times, as 
to be nothing short of revolutionary and heretical. 

This outcry and alarm was the more surprising 
because none of the great doctrines of Christianity 
were attacked, Friends having always been per 
fectly orthodox and in accord with the Church 
Catholic upon them. True, they insisted upon a 
closer and more literal obedience to the moral 
teachings of the Lord when upon earth than was 
generally thought practicable, while they seemed 
careless concerning those that dealt with religious 
ceremonies and customs, and in both classes of 
Scripture interpretation yave offence ; but the battle 
raged the most fiercely when, and where, the 
priestly office and the priesthood were assailed, and 
the new teachers stood up in the churches, and mar- 
ket-places, and pointed the people ‘away from their 
dependence upon man, to that inward Guide and 
Teacher who spoke to them in the temple of their 
own hearts. 

No one can doubt, who reads the history of those 
days, but that it was well understood, at that time, 
that the difference between the Friends on the one 
hand, and their antagonists on the other, was of 
an essential character, and not of manner or de- 
gree—and that it separated them as much from 
Puritan as Papist, from Baptist as from Episcopa- 
lian; and that all other Churches were in accor 
(whatever their other distinctions) in disliking or 
opposing these new lights; also, that it was in the 
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matter of worship and ministry that the great dis- 
tinction lay. 

This distinction came out almost equally strongly 
in positive and negative forms of testimony. Posi- 
tively in establishing and defending a worship with- 
out priest, ritual, or distinction (among those per- 
mitted to exercise spiritual gifts) of sex, age, learn- 
ing, or estate ; which professed to be led and 
guided immediately by the Holy Spirit Himself, 
and was established upon a silent waiting upon the 
Lord that His will might at every meeting be afresh 
revealed as to,what should be said or done; thus 
abandoning all previous preparation or arrange- 
ment, and claiming for every fresh gathering to- 
gether of worshippers a fresh outpouring or de- 
scent of the Spirit in Pentecostal power. These 
opportunities were often, we are told, periods of 
wonderful favor, when the whole meeting was 
sometimes moved to tears without a word being 
spoken, and at other times lifted up into unspeak- 
able spiritual and heavenly communion ; and words 
were by nO means wanting, either of preaching, 
prayer, or praise, while so much fellowship and 
love was felt one for another in them, that the 
union of heart with heart and member with mem 
ber was inferior and secondary only to the union 
of each soul with its Saviour and Lord by the Holy 
Spirit. Wondertul descriptions are left on record 
of these meetings, and men and women went forth 
from them strong for the strife of life, and full of 
fre and zeal for the cause of their Master, and 
ready to preach and testify without fear of man, 
wherever and whenever they felt called, this same 
glorious Gospel of inward salvation and the in- 
dwelling of God. , 


Negatively, their testimony is equally striking 
and clear, though we venture to think not equally 
beautiful. They denounced and protested against 
every form of priestcraft, and detected and hunted 
down the priestly idea, even into its most secret 
hiding-places, tearing from it all disguises and ex- 
posing it everywhere without mercy. Wherever 
one main assumed the responsibility of controlling 
the exercises of a professedly worshipping assembly, 
there they saw a priest, and though these ‘ priests,’’ 
often simply Puritan ministers, were sometimes 
spoken of as being men of tender spirits, yet asa 
tule they did not discriminate between the man 
and the system he represented, but met him with 
severe rebuke, and covered both with a common 
condemnation. 

(To be continued.) 


= 


NEITHER can we say that He is a wayfaring man 
unto us, or asa stranger that turns aside to tarry 


fora night and no more . . . for He hath fed us 
all our life long, and is the portion of our cup for 
tver.— Thomas Salthouse. 


o- 


AnD those clouds of suffering . . . are but as 
the evening that must be added to the morning, to 
make up the last day ; in which God will perfectly 
false up His seed, as in the first day.—John Crook. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL AND THE GENTILE 
CHURCHES. 


BY THOMAS KIMBER, 


II. 
(Concluded from page €60.) 


‘* For I determined not to know anything among 
you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” (1 
Cor.:ii. 2. R. V.) 


We have thus rapidly traced, in outline, the 
progress of that memorable transition from the 
ceremonial bondage of the Jewish Law to the 
glorious liberty of the Gospel of Christ, which the 
Holy Spirit gradually but surely effected,—not 
only in the mind of the great Apostle, but in the 
life and practice of the Christian Church. 

From thence forward, for nearly a century, its 
career was largely in harmony with the earnest in- 
junction which he pressed, in varied language, 
upon all the Gentile Churches, to stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ had set them free and not 
to be entangled again in any yoke of bondage. 

There were, it is true, many fluctuations in that 
progress, and numerous errors of doctrine and 
practice were continually creeping in, requiring 
vigorous effort to remove them. But a jealous 
guard was maintained through all against Jewish 
innovations— both with reference to the Sabbath 
day, and the festivals of the old church, and to the 
various rites and ceremonies prescribed in the 
Mosaic Law, and even in the details of Church 
government. 

A generation had hardly passed over, after this 
period, when the tremendous judgment foretold by 
the Lord Jesus, fell upon Jerusalem, destroying 
and scattering the Jewish tribes; and leaving the 
Gentile Churches in comparative ease from their 
attacks, and largely in possession of the field. 

It was not only the negative testimony of the 
Apostle against error, however, that was needed to 
establish the Churches which he had gathered ; it 
was not what he attacked, but what he proclaimed 
that reached and satisfied the hearts of his hearers ; 
it was not his triumph over the fallen idols of the 
past, but the knowledge of the One True God 
whom he declared to them, that proved to be the 
life of the Church. 

The people were everywhere hungry and wanted 
to be fed, thirsty and needed to be refreshed, 
weary and heavy-lacen and longing for rest and 
peace. 

Oppressed by a sense of the wickedness and sin 
by which they were surrounded, and in which they 
had themselves lived, they were ready to welcome 
anyone who could speak to them availingly of a 
hope of salvation from its power and its condem- 
nation. 

What then were the especial glad tidings which 
the Apostle Paul was commissioned to proclaim to 
the Gentiles? What was the secret of his marvel- 
lous success in declaring a deliverance at once from 
the traditional bondage of the Jewish hierarchy, 
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on the one hand, and on the other from the cor- 
ruption of the Greek and Roman mythology, 
which held enslaved all classes of society among 
the Heathen nations around them? 

What talisman could he hold up to counteract 
the influence of a hereditary pride of opinion, or 
the charms of a sensuous and universally prevail- 
ing superstition ? 

What power could a poor despised renegade 
Jew hope to exert against the prestige of the 
mighty Roman Empire at the height of its glory? 

He tells us what it was.—The ‘‘Word of the 
Cross.” R V. (the /ogos—argument of the 
Cross), the ‘* Gospel of Christ,’’ which he declared 
to be not only the ‘‘ power of God,’’ but the 
‘« wisdom of God.” And he beautifully adds that 
none of the rulers of this world knew that wisdom, 
‘*for had they known it, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of Glory.” They would never 
hhave given to the great Apostle, and to every Am- 
bassador of Christ from that day to our own, the 
wonderful story of the dying love of our Redeemer, 
and of His sufferings and death for our sakes. 
That story which will break the hard heart if any- 
thing can break it, would have been all untold if 
the rulers of this world had not, in their ignorance 
of God's wisdom, ‘‘ crucified the Lord of Glory.” 

It was this proclamation that aroused the peo- 
ple, like the bugle of a herald sounding forth a 
message of peace—crying out (which the word 
preaching signifies), the glad tidings that God 
had reconciled the world unto Himself by 
the death of His Son, and that His ambassador 
was now commissioned on His behalf to beseech 
the world to be reconciled to God. For ‘‘Him 
who knew no sin He made to be sin on our behalf ; 
that we might become the righteousness of God in 
Him.”’ (2 Cor. V. 19, 20, 21. R. V.) 

That the Lord Jesus had ‘* blotted out the bond 
written in ordinances that was against us, which 
was contrary to us: and He hath taken it out of 
the way, nailing it to the cross.”” (Colossians ii. 
14, R. V. See also Eph. ii. 15, 16.)* 

It was this ‘*‘ Word of the Cross ’’ “to the Jews 
a stumbling block, and to the Greeks foolishness "’ 
that the Apostle proclaimed, in the place of the 
traditions of men, that satisfied the soul and edi- 
fied and multiplied the Church; and which alone 
thas done so ever since that day. 


* These passages are often also erroneously quoted as applying to 


the so-called ordinances of water-baptism and the outward 
with which they have nothing to do. 

The Greek word used in Hebrews ix. 1 and 10, and rendered “ or- 
dinances,”’ is only so used on one other occasion in the New Testa- 
ment, Luke i. 6; in each of which places it has reference to the ritual 
observance of the law. 

In the passages in Colossians and Ephesians above referred to 
an entirely different Greek word is used signifying decree or judg- 
ment. Its accidental rendering in our English translation by the 
word ‘‘ ordinances ’’ has led tothis error. As in the case already 
alluded to (‘*Touch not, taste not, handle not.’’), the mistake has 
done great harm to the real Scriptural argument in favor of the sim- 
plicity and spirituality of the Gospel of Christ. 

The beautiful figure the Apostle here makes use of, is drawn from 
the Jewish practice of cancelling and nailing up in a conspicuous 
place the discharged bond of the debtor when it was fully paid. It 
was a public notice that justice was satisfied and the man was free. 
It is just this great thing that the Lord Jesus has done for us who be- 
lieve in him, ‘The decree of the Law inexorably was: ‘‘ The soul 
that sianeth it shall die.” Our blessed Saviour’s death on the cross 
paid that penalty, and we are free, T.K. 


upper, 


It was this tried and precious corner stone, the 
Lord Jesus Christ and Him crucified, which the 
builders rejected and set at naught, ‘the stone cut 
out of the mountain without hands,” which, as the 
prophet Daniel foretold, ‘‘should break in pieces all 
the kingdoms of the earth,”’ that finally overthrew 
the mightiest Empire the world had ever seen; 
and which is destined to prevail from sea to sea 
and from the rivers to the ends of the earth. 


THE FULNESS OF THE BLESSING OF THE GOSPEL 
OF CHRIST. 


In conclusion it must be remembered that the 


‘Apostle preached the Lord Jesus Christ and Him 


crucified, not only as the beginning but as the end 
of the believer’s faith; the Alpha and the Omega, 
the first and the last. 

He declared Christ to be not only the power 
and the wisdom and the righteousness of God, but 
His provision for our sanctification and complete 
redemption. He told the Romans that ‘there was 
no condemnation to them that were in Christ Jesus” 
(Romans viii. 1); he testified to the Corinthians 
that ‘‘ If any man is in Christ, he is a new creat. 
ure: old things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new, and all things of God.” 
(2 Cor. v. 17.) 

He taught them that it was the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus that made them free from 
the law of sin and death ; and that being crucified 
with Christ, accounting themselves to have died 
with Him, their life was thenceforward hid with 
Him in God; * and that having risen with Him 
they were to set their affections on things above, 
not on things of the earth. 

He draws the supreme motive and obligation of 
the redeemed child of God to lead such a life of 
entire consecration, from the fact that the Lord 
Jesus Christ had died for all that ‘* they who live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves but 
unto Him who died for them and rose again.” 

He comforts the sorrowing believer in the loss 
of his dearest earthly friend, with the sweet assur- 
ance that ‘‘ because Jesus died and rose again, 
them also that fell asleep in Jesus the Lord will 
bring with Him,” and they may have a blessed 
hope of meeting again. 

This was the ‘‘ Word of the Cross”’ of Christ, 
in which alone the great Apostle gloried, and the 
faithtul preaching of which had wrought such 
marvelous results. ; 

May we all to whom a dispensation in the minis- 
try of that blessed Gospel has been committed, 
take solemnly to heart the dying charge of that 


***The Churches are ‘in Christ;’ the persons are ‘in Christ.’ 
They are ‘found in Christ’ and ‘ preserved in Christ.’ They are 
‘ saved’ and ‘ sanctified in Christ; ’ are ‘ rooted, built up,’ and ‘ 4 
perfect in Christ.’ Their ways are ‘ ways that be in Christ; their 
conversation is ‘a good conversation’ in Christ; their faith, hope, 
love, joy, their whole life, is ‘in Christ’ They think, they speak, 
they walk ‘in Christ.’ They labour and suffer, they sorrow 
rejoice, they conquer and triumph ‘inthe Lord.” ... . oh 

“ Finally this charcter of existence is not changed by that whi 
changes all besides. Those who have entered on it depart, but they 
‘ die in the Lord,’ they ‘sleep in Jesus,’ they are ‘the dead in Christ; 
and ‘ when He shall appear,’ they will appear; and when He comes, 
‘ God shall bring them with Him,’ and they shall ‘ reign in life by one 
—Jesus Christ.”—Bernard’s Progress of Doctrine, pp. 163, 164- 
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fiithful Ambassador to his son Timothy: ‘I 
charge thee in the sight of God, and of Christ 
Jesus, who shall judge the quick and the dead, and 
by His appearing and His kingdom: preach the 
word.” THomas KIMBER. 
Richmond Hill, L. I., N. Y., Fifth mo. 16th, 1887. 


From the Friend of Missions, 


FRIENDS’ MISSION IN JAMAICA. 


CEDAR VALLEY MISSION, 

Cedar Valley Mission was first begun in April, 
1883, by Evi Sharpless. Myself and wife were there 
from December, 1883, to December, 1886. Josiah 
Dillon, from Iowa Yearly Meeting, spent six months 
at Cedar Valley, in 1884, and my wife’s brother, 
Reuben L. Roberts, also from Iowa, once taught 
the schools there for six months. Evi Sharpless 
was with us two weeks after we came to Cedar 
Valley, and paid us a visit of two weeks once since. 
Timothy B. Hussey and his wife, from New Eng- 
land, and Emmeline Tuttle, also visited us at Cedar 
Valley, but no other Friends have been there. 
Cedar Valley Monthly Meeting was established in 
July, 1884. 

Glen Haven Home, two miles from Cedar Val- 
ley, was started in May, 1884. It was bought as a 
residence for mission workers, and to begin a Girls’ 
Training Home. Part of the time there were six 
gitls there and two boys, but the lowa Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society cannot venture to sup- 
port more than three girls there this year. 

New England Friends are supporting a young 
Hindu coolie, Dungali Chatari, in the Glen Haven 
Home. He assists in light work about the Mission 
property, and is a diligent student of the New 
Testament, He has entirely given up his idola- 
tous Hindu mode of worship, and gives satisfac- 
tory evidence of his love and fidelity to Jesus, often 
expressing his delight that he has found a new and 
better way. It is a delight to teach this hungry 
man. He wants to carry the good news to his 
own people, and we are asking the dear Master to 
give the needed means for his support this year, 
that we may have him at this place with us to assist 
Win teaching his own people, who are all about us 
here, and entirely neglected. 

There are 6000 Hindu coolies on the Island of 
Jamaica, and we feel it to be a sad thing that while 
much Christian work is in progress, nothing to 
peak of is being done for these poor needy op- 
pressed heathen. ‘The ten years of their indenture 
vill be out next year, and many of them will go 
tack to India. Oh that more of them could go 
tack like this young man, filled with the love of 
Jesus to preach the glad tidings of life and salva- 
lon to their countrymen. . 

te is a successful week-day school of forty 
lo fifty children kept in the Cedar Valley Mission 
uilding, also a very interesting Sabbath-school, in 
Yhich the attendance is about sixty. There are 
bout 70 members in our little church, with an at- 

\tndance of seventy-five to eighty at our meetings. 
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There are no regularly established out-stations for 
preaching the Gospel, in connection with the Cedar 
Valley Mission, but Josiah Dillon and others held 
many meetings at the houses of the natives, market- 
places, cross-roads, etc. 

The English Church have large church buildings 
and many members three miles north and south of 
the Cedar Valley Mission. There is also a small 
native Baptist Church near Glen Haven. Their 
schools are large, and as good as schools usually 
are in Jamaica. 

John Hiatt and his wife and son and adopted 
daughter have now taken our places at Glen Haven 
and Cedar Valley. Their son,teaches the school 
and gets a small support from the young people of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting, who are just organizing a 
missionary society. 

The Mission Building at Cedar Valley is a com- 
fortable house, about thirty feet long by twenty 
wide, furnished with patent American school desks. 
The sides are closed by mud walls after the fashion 
of building the native houses. The ends are 
boarded. The roof is of the best American shingles. 
The Glen Haven Home consists of twenty-one 
acres of steep rocky land. The house is a good 
substantial two-story building, divided into eight 
rooms. The work there cannot be extended until 
more buildings are erected. J. R. TOWNSEND. 

Sea Side Mission, Jamaica, January 18, 1887. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Haverfordian. Published every month 
under supervision of the Loganian Society. 

The conductors of this College Magazine may 
be congratulated for the improvement in its tone 
during the last year or two. Its editorials and 
articles are mostly written in good taste as well as 
with ability. 

In the April number, the Alumni Department is 
enriched by a contribution from Thomas Kimber, 
on President Thomas Chase. The following ex- 
tract has a double biographical interest : 


A note received from him in the summer of 1354, 
informed us of his arrival in Philadelphia, and of his 
readiness to await our call. Its history was this: 

Some two years before that date the Managers of 
Haverford had become thoroughly convinced that an 
entire change in the conduct of its classical depart- 
ment was essential to its fuller success ; and the Secre- 
tary of the Board made a personal request that I 
would visit Harvard and Yale Universities, and en- 
deavor to secure some able and efficient young gradu- 
ate, who would undertake to re-organize the methods 
of instruction in Greek and Latin classics at the school ; 
and to introduce a more thorough drill, as well as an 
improved course of study, more adapted to a first class 
institution of learning. 

It was hardly supposed that a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends could be obtained for the purpose. 

It had so happened that in the summer of 1850, I 
had met most pleasantly at Chamouni, and again the 
following winter at Florence, Dr. Asa Gray of Har- 
vard ; whose reputation was European, even then, el- 
though he had hardly attained to the zenith of his 
present fame. 
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On parting we had exchanged our North German 
Guide-Books, with an assurance on his part of earnest 
personal interest and friendship. So that I felt sure at 
least of a warm recognition at Harvard, and willing 
therefore to undertake the delicate task assignetl me. 

A cordial reception from Dr, Gray, and a kind note 
from him to Prof. Lane in charge of the Latin Classics 
at the University, plunged us “in medias res,” at his 
breakfast table the next morning, when our situation 
and our needs were fully explained. 

“Tf you could only wait two years,” said Prof. Lane 
with enthusiasm, when I had finished our story, “I 
could recommend to you tbe finest and most thorough 
classical scholar who has graduated at Harvard within 
the past seven years,—our late Tutor of Latin, Thomas 
Chase. He is in Europe at present. attending lectures 
in Germany, and visiting the classic scenes of Greece 
and Rome.” 

In case we could not wait, the next one he would 
recommend, would be Ephraim Whitman Gurney, 
another distinguished graduate of Harvard then in 
Boston, and wnom he thought we could procure with- 
out delay. 

I made up my mind in a moment, that if we could 
obtain him as a /ocum tenens, our permanent selection 
had better be deferred until Thomas Chase’s return, 
This, however, Prof. Lane thought could hardly be ac. 
cepted by Mr. Gurney ; and so I found would be the 
case in aninterview with him that day in Boston. He 
was willing to come to Haverford as its classical Pro- 
fessor, but not to fill the vacancy ad interim, 

I have often since felt thankful for not having 
yielded to the strong temptation to return directly to 
Philadelphia, and recommend him to the Managers 
as the most eligible candidate presenting. 

Modest, dignified and scholarly in his deportment, 
with an excellent record and strong credentials, he 
would have filled our requirements far better than we 
had hoped for, when [ left home. 

His after-career was most creditable, and largely 
connected with the University where he graduated. I 
regret to add that within the past few months his death 
has been publicly announced, with the most honor- 
able notice ot his character and life-work. 

Leaving- the matter open, however, with regard to 
his permanent selection, I determined to visit Yale 
College, armed with a note from Prof. Lane to Pro- 
fessors Hadley and Thatcher of that University ; and 
there succeeded in engaging William A. Reynolds for 
the intermediate position, subject to the approval of the 
Haverford Managers. 

He did good service at the school, remodeling its 
curriculum and greatly improving its drill; so that 
by the date of Thomas Chase's return, in 1854, all the 
classes were in much better condition for such a first 
rate Master, than they would have been without such 
intervention. 

It became needful to arrange for a private Academy 
in Philadelphia for William Reynolds for which the 
means were provided, and which he successfully con- 
ducted until his departure some years afterwards for 
France ; where, first as a private tutor in the Creusot 
family, and afterwards, through their influence, in the 
Government Department of Education, he has rapidly 
risen to distinction and pecuniary ease; retaining his 
position through all the varied changes of Adminis- 
tration since that time. ; 

While at Cambridge in 1852, 1 procured through 
Prof. Lane a copy of Cicero’s Treatise on “ The Im- 
mortality of the Soul, edited by Thomas Chase, tutor 
at Harvard,” and used as a text-book at that College ; 
which displays in its notes and commentaries no ordin- 
ary research and learning, This copy I forward, with 
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Dr. Asa Gray's old Guide Book, for preservation 
among your archives, as interesting memorials of that 
visit, 

Thomas Kimber proceeds with an eloquent 
tribute to the ability, learning and character of 
Thomas Chase, as Professor and President of 
Haverford College through thirty-two years of ser. 
vice. His concluding paragraphs are as follows: 


A few more words and I am done. One of the most 
saintly men of our day, Bishop Lee, of Delaware, js 
now lying critically ill at his home in Wilmington, if 
indeed he may be living when these lines shall appear 
in your columns, 

Through his kind influence, the name of Thomas 
Chase was added to the list of the American Commit. 
tee of Revision of the New Testament, after it had 
been closed without including any representative from 
the Society of Friends. 

I shall never forget how earnestly the late beloved 
President of Haverford, Samel J. Gummere responded 
to an appeal for such credentials as would insure the 
desired appointment; bringing into my office more 
than once, strong testimonials from Harvard Univer. 
sity as well as from our own College. 

The result amply justified the effort which we all 
then successfully made; and his colleagues bore wit- 
ness at the close of their labor, that they had on the 
Committee no more able and efficient co-worker than 
Thomas Chase, of Haverford. 


There is much evidence to show that his high 
estimate of President Chase had much to do with 
the determination of Jacob Jones to confer upon 
Haverford College the splendid legacy by which 
its future has been secured. That endowment, 
may therefore be considerd as a lasting monument 
to both, eve perennius, much more durable and 
admirable than any structure of meta! or of stone. 


The May number of the, Haverfordian contains 
two full-page portraits; an excellent one of Isaac 
Sharpless, and one of Thomas Chase which, plainly 
speaking, is bad, very bad. Hardly can those 
most familiar with the features meant to be 
portrayed discern anything characteristic in this 
picture. Can it not be done over again, for the sake 
of justice, if not of art? 


The Penn Charter Magazine. Published monthly 
by the students of the William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia. 

Enterprise, mental alertness, and love of work, 
in this lively monthly, speak well of the school 
represented by it. We do not wonder that a dis 
tinguished educator, after an inspection, recently, 
pronounced the school “thoroughly good.” It is 
evident from such articles as ‘‘ Leaves from Natural 
History,’’ and others, that boys as well as mei 
can, if they will, observe, think and express their 
thoughts in good style. 

One paper, however, in the May number, now 
before us, after reading it attentively, we conclude, 
from its flavor of maturity, to have been writtea 
not by a pupil, but by a teacher, of broad view 
gained through experience. The subject of thi 
paper is ‘School Games.” Were Friends’ Rew 
a specially educational paper, we should transfer 
the whole of this article (by permission) to 
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columns; so sound and practically important are 
its suggestions. Their burden is the usefulness, as 
promotive of bodily, mental and moral health, of 
active out-of-door exercises to boys and young men 
(we would add, to girls and young women as well). 
The sedentary disposition shown by some bright- 
minded students ought to be discouraged; espec- 
ially when pride, excessive reserve, or a fear of 
being excelled by others, keeps such youths from 
the play-ground and gymnasium. From a well- 
remembered Haverford experience, the present 
reviewer can testify that, without known loss to 
intellectua! advantages within reach, the establish- 
ment of good health which, in spite of hard knocks, 
has lasted many years, was chiefly due to the hours 
spent out of-doors, between lessons and studies, in 
spontaneous, active and varied exercises. We com- 
mend to all teachers this advocacy of school games. 


New Regulations Adopted by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting in 1887. 


1. Monthly Meetings are at liberty to receive Certi- 
ficates from, or send Certificates to Monthly Meetings 
belonging to any of the bodies under our name, whose 
right to be regarded as co-ordinate branches of the 
Society of Friends has not been adversely determined 
by the the Yearly Meeting—Provided there is no ob- 
struction on other grounds. 

2, When any of our Monthly Meetings have reliable 
information that the sanction of a Monthly Meeting 
out of our limits is given to teachings and practices 
seriously at variance with our profession, they are in- 
structed to consider such defection as a sufficient ob- 
struction to sending or receiving Certificates of removal 
to or from such meeting— until the cause of obstruction 
is removed. 

If, however, Certificates of removal coming from 
such a meeting shall recommend as members, per- 
sons whose life and conversation appear to be con- 
sistent with our religious profession, Monthly Meetings 
are at liberty to receive such persons, if, on solid con- 
sideration, the defection of the Meeting granting the 
Certificate shall appear to be the only obstruction. 

3. In the case of persons coming among us, and 
desiring to be joined to us in membership, who have 
not been able to procure Certificates of removal, be- 
cause the Yearly Meeting to which they belonged was 
hot in correspondence with Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, Monthly Meetings are at liberty to receive such 
. who may apply for admission, on the ground of con- 

vincement of our principies ; such cases to be treated 
in the same manner as of those who are not members 
of the Society of Friends. 

4. When a Certificate of removal is received for a 
person in the station of Minister from a Meeting out- 
side of our Yearly Meeting, such person should be 
received as a member only, and is not to be considered 
a member of the Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
until his or her gift has been acknowledged among us 
in the manner laid down by our discipline. 


ee 


A Gopitess House.—A little boy, three years 
old, whose father was careless, prayerless, and irre- 
ligious, spent several months in the dwelling of a 
godly family, where he was taught in the simple 
elements of divine truth. 

The good seed fell in good and tender soil, and 


the child learned to note the difference between a 
prayerless and a Christian dwelling. One day, as 
some one was conversing with the little fellow 
about the great and good God, the child said: 

‘* We havn't any God at my papa’s house.” 

Alas, how many such houses there are in the 
world—houses where there is no prayer, no praise, 
no worship, no God! And what houses are they 
for children, aye, and for men and women, too. 
How much better is the pure atmosphere of Chris- 
tian love than the cold, selfish worldliness of a 
godless home, 


o 


Abridged from the Camden Temperance Gazette. 
HIGH LICENSE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Philadelphia newspapers, in advocating 
high license, have said: ‘‘ If the high license bill is 
not passed, many votes will be made for the Pro- 
hibition Amendment,’’ and yet Prohibitionists are 
criticised for opposing high license. High license 
is an expedient to postpone Prohibition; it is a 
compromise with crime, and it will make the liquor 
traffic a still greater monopoly than it now is. 
These reasons’are in themselves sufficient cause for 
the temperance voter to oppose high license. 

Besides this, the Pennsylvania high license law 
makes no provision for the decrease of dramselling 
or drunkenness. ‘Take the city of Philadelphia as 
an example ; in what way will the new law lessen 
the drink curse? Suppose there are one or two 
thousand dramshops closed, what will that prove? 
Simply this, that either a number of saloons have 
consolidated, or that a few of the weaker ones 
have been forced out of the business. Whichever 
way the current turns the volume of rum will con- 
tinue the same. One large stream may contain as 
much water as two small ones, and one large saloon 
may do as much business as two small ones. 


If high license does all that its friends claim for 
it, it will cloce some dramshops, make those that 
remain more respectable in appearance, and give 
us a larger revenue. We have already shown that 
diminishing the number of saloons does not neces- 
sarily decrease drinking and drunkenness. We 
most emphatically object to making saloons more 
respectable. Our desire is to make drunkenness 
and drunkard making odious. As to revenue from 
rum, we denounce it as a most infamous principle. 
If a thing is wrong, revenue can never make it 
right. We either can or we cannot control the 
liquor traffic. If we cannot control it, license 
must fail, whether high or low. If we can control 
it, we can prohibit it. The State must rule rum 
or 1um will rule the State. Let us then arise in 
our might and crush the viper lest it sting us to 
death. 

Our advice to Pennsylvania Prohibitionists, and 
to Prohibitionists everywhere, is, to take the keen 
blade of Prohibition and hew the way to final 
victory by destroying the whole liquor system. 
The only thing that the rum men fear is Pro- 
hibition. 
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TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION IN PENNSYLVANIA.— 
While Friends have always been opposed to war, 
they cherish the human and Christian sympathy 
which rejoices in the mitigation of the carnage of 
actual battlefields. Every step, moreover, towards 
making war rare and difficult, adds to the hope of 
lovers of peace that the day is coming when men 
shall not learn or make war any more. So also, 
while we hold the absolute suppression of the 
drinking saloon to be essential to the inner peace 
and safety of society, and would take no part 
in licensing saloons or bars anywhere, an important 
moral question arises as to our attitude, at a time 
when it is out of our power to control legislation 
on the subject. This has been the case with Tem- 
perance men and women during the present year 
in Pennsylvania: being deeply interested on-look- 
ers, but mot Jaw makers at all. They have no re- 
sponsibility for the enactment of License laws, low 
or high. 

As we survey the field, however, our view is that 
there has been a gaém in the recent legislation in this 
State. We do not share the adverse feeling of the 
Camden ‘‘ Temperance Gazette ’’ and other Pro- 
hibition journals, so far as to believe that it were 
better to have no restrictive laws at all unless total 
suppression be at once obtained. The passage of 
the ‘‘ High License Law ’’ in Pennsylvania was the 
result of an arduous conflict between better and 
worse elements and influences; and the predomi- 
nance of the former shows an improvement, a sub- 
stantial progress, in public opinion in the State. 
When, as we fully expect, this experiment with 
high license shall prove its entire insufficiency to 
abate the evil which it is designed to restrain, a 
further advancement of public education on the 
subject, which it is the duty of Temperance advo- 
cates to promote, may be able, not very long 
hence, to press on towards total supression. 

The worst feature, of the present license system, 
as regards the hope of progress, is, that of the deri- 
vation of large revenue from the saloons, to the 
State and local municipalities. This will make it 
very difficult to go on farther; until the con- 
science of our people is thoroughly and everywhere 
aroused. On the other hand, it would be unjust 
to overlook the positively beneficial restrictions of 


the law, which are, as far as they go, acts of pro- 
hibition. 
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The concluding sections of the law are these: 


Section 16, That druggists and apothecaries shall not 
be required to obtain license under the provisions of 
this act, but they shall not sell intoxicating liquors ex. 
cept upon the written prescription of a regularly regis. 
tered physician ; alcohol, however, or any prepara. 
tions containing the same, may be sold for scientific 
mechanical or medicinal purposes. Any one violating 
the provisions of this act shall be guilty of a misde. 
meanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be subject 
to the same penalties as are provided in the fifteenth 
section of this act. Provided, that no spirituous, vinous, 
malt or brewed liquors shall be sold or furnished to 
any person more than once on any one prescription of 
a physician; and provided further, that any physician 
who shall willfully prescribe any intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage to persons of known intemperate habits 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic. 
tion thereof shall be subject to the same penalties and 
fines as are prescr ibed in Section 17. 

Section 17, That it shall not be lawful for any per. 
son, with or without license, to furnish, by sale, gift or 
otherwise, to any person any spirituous, vinous, malt 
or brewed liquors on any day upon which elections are 
now or hereafter may be required to be held, nor on 
Sunday, nor at any time to a minor or a person of 
known intemperate habits, or visibly affected by intoxi- 
cating drink, either for his or her use or for the use of 
any other person, or to sell or furnish l‘quors to any 
person on a pass-book or order on a store, or to receive 
from any person any goods, wares, merchandise or 
provisions in exchange for liquors, shall be held and 
deemed a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, 
the offender shall be fined not less than fifty nor more 
than five hundred dollars, and undergo an imprison- 
aa of not less than twenty nor more than ninety 

ays. 

Section 18. Any house, room or place, hotel, inn or 
tavern, where vinous, spirituous, maltor brewed liquors 
are sold, offered for sale, drunk or given away in vio- 
lation of any law of this Commonwealth, shall be held 
and declared a nuisance, and shall be abated by pro- 
ceedings at law or equity. All expenses connected 
with such proceedings, including a counsel fee of 
twenty dollars for the counsel of complainant, shall 
be paid by defendant or defendants, 

Section 19. All local laws fixing a license rate or 
fee less than is provided for in this act be and the same 
are hereby repealed ; provided, however, that none of 
the provisions of this act shall be held to authorize the 
sale of any spirituous, vinous, malt or brewed liquors, 
or any admixture thereof, in any city, county, borough 
or township having special prohibitory laws. 


NOTHING BUT HARM, and that continually, to the 
cause meant to be served thereby, can possibly 
come from acts of murder and outrage such as 
have been committed lately upon leading Temper 
ance men in several parts of our country. Dr. 
Haddock in Sioux City, Iowa,* Dr. Northup in 
Haverhill, Ohio, and Editor Gambrell in Jackson, 
Miss., have been made victims of inhuman ali- 
mosity thus excited. In the words of the Editor of 
the Voice : 

‘‘No matter what differences exist on other 
phases of the temperance question, there can be 
but one opinion in regard to the conspiracies which 
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have sought and taken the lives of these men be- 
cause of their conscientious discharge of what they 
believed to be their duty as citizens.” 

Bad enough it certainly is for manslaughter to 
result from passions inflamed to frenzy by intoxi- 
cating drink ; but it is much worse for men to be 
shot down in cold blood on behalf of a traffic which 
they had opposed from no selfish motives, but only 
for the public good. When the party, or policy, 
of assassination comes to be arrayed on one side, 
and that of prohibition on the other, as, in some 
places, have been those of anarchy and public 
order, our people will hardly fail to see which side 
must be maintained, from necessity, if not from 
any higher motive. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—Few periods in the his- 
tory of this institution have been more important 
than the present ; on account of the re-organization 
made necessary by recent losses in the Faculty, 
with which our readers are acquainted. 

One thing is quite certain; Haverford was 
founded, and can rightly only be maintained, as a 
denominational institution: a Friends’ College. 
Designed and conducted in the first place exclu- 
sively for the sons of Friends, its plan was broad- 
ened afterwards, for reasons of expediency, in re- 
gard to admissions, but not to administration. 
Those who entered it as students were to do so with 
the understanding that the education there received 
was to be ‘‘ in accordance with the principles of 
Friends.’’ 

This accordance is, it is true, somewhat dif- 
ferently understood from what it was fifty years 
ago. More clearly than then, most Friends now 
discern that the life is more than raiment. Essen- 
tial principles are more than outward singularities. 
Quakerism must not be allowed, as the philosophic 
Bunsen said of it many years ago, by ‘‘ formulating 
the absence of forms,” to lose its intrinsic power. 
But that intrinsic power needs all the earnestness 
and all the wisdom of those who accept it, for its 
permanent preservation ; most of all, in our institu- 
tions of education. 


How, then, is the spirit of Quakerism, the ewiég- 
heit-geist* (to Germanize a little) of Fox, Penn, 
Story, Woolman and Gurney, to be preserved in 
our Colleges? Three agencies are operative therein : 
those of the students; of the officers and instruct- 
ors; and of the managers and corporate bodies in 


control, 


_—_ 


The first of these are really the greatest 


*Eternity-spirit: contrasted with the zeit-geist, time-spirit, of 
sundry modern authors and leaders of thought. 


in importance ; the second are most conspicuous, 
and, in the long run, are practically determinative ; 
the last, corporators and managers, act almost 
alone (although that is of large consequence) 
through their selection of those who actually ad- 
minister the affairs of the institution, as officers 
and teachers. 

First, then, in responsibility, is the appointment 
of the President and Professors. To be a Friends’ 
College, there needs to be a decided preponderance 
of (mot merely nominal) Friends in the Faculty. 
For instruction at least in Philosophy, Ethics, 
Secular History, and, of course, Christian Doctrine 
and Church History, only Friends should be thought 
of in such a College. Predominance of sersonal 
influence, extending far beyond the mere teaching 
of any branches, ought to be not only Christian, 


but that of Friends. 


As to the students, very much depends on the 
plan of government. This may be either no govern- 
ment (as in many universities), that of coercion by 
strict rules and regulations (as, for example, at 
West Point), or self-government, under wise and 
beneficent influences on the part of the college au- 
thorities. This last is the ideal ; and it is approxi- 
mated when only such regulations exist as com- 
mend themselves, on the ground of necessary 
system, for the common good, to all reasonable 
minds: the main dependence for good order and 
faithful work being the comsensus of students, as 
co-workers with the Faculty, for their own advan- 
tage, and for the honor and prosperity of the Col- 
lege. We are glad to know that this is the aim, 
with very hopeful success, so far, of the present ad- 
ministration at Haverford. 

But the friends of the College have it in their 
power to advance its interests, intellectual, moral 
and denominational, by adding to the number of 
worthy students, members of the Society of Friends, 
through scholarshi~s. Young men of great ability 
and earnest character are sometimes without means 
to cover the expenses of collegiate education. It. 
would be a benefit not only to them, but also, in 
large measure, to the College, for these to be as- 
sisted, in part or wholly, according to circum- 
stances, through such a course. The experience of 
Johns Hopkins university with its fellowships has 
illustrated this principle ; and, at Haverford, in the 
past, young men with a purpose in life, not tempt. 
ed to indolence by expectation of wealth, have not 
rarely proved the backbone of their classes; the 
strongest intellectual and moral support of the in- 
stitution. Such young men are now known, who 
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are not at Haverford, but who ought to be there as 
students, being detained only by want of means. 
We say this on authoritative information. It may 
yet be long before the anticipated endowment of 
Haverford College becomes available; and when 
it is received, its income will be found no more 
than requisite for needs belonging to the normal 
growth of the institution. Meanwhile, the greatest 
possible aid, besides the right selection of profes- 
sors, which any of its friends can render to Haver- 
ford, will be by the foundation of a number of 
scholarships. 

WE REGRET that the new regulations concerning 
removal certificates, adopted this year by Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, are not likely to lessen the 
measure of estrangement already existing between 
that body, or its component parts, and Friends 
elsewhere, An inquisitorial attitude is encouraged, 
by these regulations, in regard to the ‘ teachings 
and practices ’’ allowed in Monthly Meetings send- 
ing certificates. Just such complications were an- 
ticipated, and wisely provided against, when, many 
years ago, correspondence was interrupted between 
Philadelphia and the other Yearly Meetings. As 
to Ministers, the change now introduced may meet 
with justification, in the evident importance of 
unity between each resident minister and the 
Monthly Meeting to which he belongs. But, with 
others, for example in view of marriage, removal 
is so much a matter of individual interest, indeed 
of right, that we do not see how such a regulation 
as has now been enacted can be properly applied 
(ordinarily valid obstructions being absent) by the 
refusal of a certificate sent by a Monthly Meeting 
belonging to one of ‘the bodies under our name 
whose right to be regarded as co-ordinate branches 
of the Society ot Friends has not been adversely 
determined by the Yearly Meeting.’’ Our hope is 
that the serious personal inconveniences which 
may result from such a process of innovation may 

. be largely prevented by considerateness and mode- 
ration in applying the new regulations in individual 
cases. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is declining in 
membership already, more rapidly, there is reason 
to believe, than any other similar or analogous reli- 
gious body in the world. It is much to be wished 


that it will not add to its losses by any further 
procedures of exclusion. 


— — oo ——— 


Five things are requisite to a good officer :— 
ability, clean hands, dispatch, patience, and im- 
partiality. Wm. Penn. 
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SCULL.— Entered into rest First month 16th, 1887 
Hannah Scull, eldest daughter of the late David and 
Lydia L, Scull, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ And at midnight there was a cry made, ‘ Behold 
the bridegroom cometh, go ye out to meet Him,’” 

We reverently believe this dear friend went forth 
gladly to meet the Heavenly Bridegroom, and has ep. 
tered into the joy of her Lord. 


HUBBARD.—At Seneca, Mo., Third mo, 23d, 1886, 
Linnia Alice, aged 14 years. 

She had given her young heart to Jesus, and she 
passed quietly and peacefully away, borne by her 
loving Saviour through the shadow of the valley of 
death. Her health had been gradually failing tor a 
year, but the last three months were of entire prostra. 
tion and gre at suffering. She bore it all with patience, 
having the loving presence and joy of her Saviour, 


HUBBARD.—At Seneca, Mo., Fourth month ruth, 
1887, Blanche Mirati, aged 1 year and 8 months, 

The above were children of Jeremiah and Mary G, 
Hubbard, members of Grand River Monthly Meeting, 
Indian Territory. 


HAVILAND.—On the 27th of Third month, 1887, 
Mary H. Haviland; a member of Raisin Monthly 
Meeting, Mich. 

She was a daughter of Moses and Zilpha Bowerman, 
and wasin the 44th year of her age. Inthe year186oshe 
was married to Hiram Haviland. Being bereft of her 
husband in 1870, she, with her three small children, 
returned to her father’s house, where she lived until 
her death ; one of the children, Zilpha A., having died 
three years bef ore herself. She leaves an aged father 
and mother, two children, and many other relatives 
and friends to mourn her loss. She gave advice to 
herchildren, telling them to live so as to meet their dear 
mother in heaven ; and her last words to them were, 
“ Trust in the Lord.” 

Soon after she quietly passed away. We mourn for 
an affectionate daughter and loving mother, but the 
bright evidence she left is a comforting assurance, 


JONES .—At her residence in Philadelphia, on the 
11th of F ourth mo., 1887, Sophia Jones, daughter of 
the late William and Phoebe Jones; an elder and 
overseer of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia for the Western District. 

This dear Friend was naturally endowed with a 
bright mind, and a cheerful, hopeful, self-reliant spirit. 
These being sanctified by Divine grace and united 
with a quiet, courteous demeanor, she was peculiarly 
fitted for usefulness in the meeting of which she wasa 
member, and was greatly esteemed by a large circle 
of older and vounger Friends. 

An important part of her life work was among the 
poor of her native city, and the rare blending of sym- 
pathy and judgment which she brought to her labors 
among the destitute and the improvident made her 4 
most helpful v isitor in their homes and a wise almoner 
of the bounty she disbursed, ; 

Her trust was alone in the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus our Saviour, and a realization of that mercy was 
felt in the remarkab le peace and calm with which she 
met the summons to lay down her work here, called, 


as we reverently believe, to enter into the joy of her 
Lord. 


i 


Tue strength we derive from Grace, is probably 
in exact proportion to the conviction we pit 
viously have of our own depravity and weakness. 
—Dillwyn's “ Reflections.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


SECOND QUARTER 
Lesson X. Sixth month 6, 1887 
THE MANNA. Ex. xvi. 4—12 

Gotpen Text.—Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life. John 
vi. 38. 

The immense host of the Israelites was now 
moving slowly across the wilderness in the direction 
of Mount Sinai. They had already met with one 
severe test of faith in the suffering occasioned by 
thirst at the bitter waters of Marah after a three 
days’ journey through the wilderness. What those 
sufferings were only those who have experienced 
the burning heat of the desert can imagine. At 
Marah then, only three days’ journey from the 
“banks of deliverance ’’ where the chorus of their 
triumph song had scarcely yet died away the mur- 
murs began. The Lord relieved their thirst here 
by showing Moses a tree which would sweeten the 
water. The next encampment was at Elim, with 
its twelve wells of water and seventy palm trees, 
and now again they were on the march and enter- 
ing the wilderness of Sin on the fifteenth day of 
the second month after their departing out of the 
land of Egypt. Hitherto the food brought with 
them from Egypt had sufficed and they may 
also have bought provisions on the shores of the 
Red Sea. They still had their flocks and herds and 
could not have been really suffering, but in the 
weariness of the wilderness march their thoughts 
went back to the plenty which they had enjoyed in 
Egypt. Few things bring more vividly before us 


the difficulties of Moses’ position than this mur- 


muring. It is clear that nothing short of the 
miracles displayed in Egypt could have induced so 
debased and carnal a people to make the effort 
needed to obtain their freedom. The bitter op- 
pression of eighty years was forgotten in a few 
weeks, only the flesh-pots were remembered. Better 
the taskmaster’s lash, or even death itself than per- 
sonal freedom if it involved the lack of their ac- 
customed enjoyments. Still after all they were the 
first people so far as we know who had valued free- 
dom enough to make any stand at all for it. 


4. Then said the Lord unto Moses, I will rain 
bread from heaven. This was God’s way of supply- 
ing the necessities of the people. The peninsula 
of Sinai was probably much more fertile then than 
itis now, but even allowing for that, its resources 
must have proved wholly inadequate to the support 
of 2,000,000 people for forty years; bearing in 
mind, too, the fact that they did not stay long 
enough in one place to raise any food for them- 
selves. Ps. Ixxviii. 24, 25; cv. 40. Some writers 
have attempted to explain away the supernatural 
character of the manna, supposing it to have been 
the exudation of a tree or a species of vegetable 
lichen still found in some parts of Sinai. But 
neither of these in'the least meets the conditions 
of the case, and there is every reason to accept the 
simple Biblical statement that God saw the need of 
His people and supplied it miraculously and direct- 
ly by giving them bread from heaven as the correct 


one. And the people shall go out and gather a cer- 
tain rate every day. R. V. ‘*.A day’s portion 
every day.”” He would teach them to depend upon 
Him day by day for the supply of their needs. Cf. 
Matt. vi. 25—26—31—35. That J may prove 
them, &c. The proof was in the daily dependence 
necessitated by it. ‘* They needed food, but they 
needed spiritual training far more. It was not safe 
to grant their desires, without at the same time sub- 
jecting them to a process of spiritual growth.” (Cf. 
v. 20.) Each man must put forth a daily effort to 
appropriate his own portion of food. Thus in 
spiritual things God provides a daily portion for 
His children. Those who neglect to gather it or 
persist in trying to feed on yestezvday’s manna will 
have stale, starved, unsatisfying experiences. (Matt. 
vi. rt; John vi. 31, 32, 25.) 

5-On the sixth day they shall prepare that which 
they bring in. The manna is described (v. 14) ‘‘ as 
a small round thing, as small as hoar frost upon 
the ground (v. 31) like coriander seed, white, and 
the taste of it was like wafers made with honey.’’ 
It was bruised in a mortar or ground in a mill and 
then made into cakes and baked. Num. xi. 7, 8. 
This is the first direction we have as to keeping the 
Sabbath, but from the manner in which it is mentioned 
(v. 23) it would seem that it was already well known 
as a day set apart for holy purposes. V. 6. A? even. 
That same evening when the quails appeared. V. 
13. Zhen ye shall know that the Lord hath 
brought you out. After all the miracles the people 
still attributed their having been brought out of 
Egypt to Moses and Aaron. See v. 3. God would 
therefore supply them with the daily miracle of the 
manna to prove to them His personal agency in 
their deliverance and His continued presence with 
them. 

7. And in the morning then ye shall see the glory 
of the Lord. The glory of the Lord is the out- 
going manifestation of His power for the blessing 
of His creatures. Thus Christ is spoken of in Heb. 
i. 3 as being ‘‘ the brightness of His glory.” So 
the provision of the manna for their bodily needs 
was a manifestation of God’s glory. For that he 
heareth your murmurings against the Lord. They 
murmured against Moses and Aaron, but it was in 
reality against God, and this was now to be im- 
pressed upon them. How much of our complaining 
against persons and circumstances is nothing more 
nor less than murmuring against the Lord. I Cor. 
X. Io, II. 

9. And Moses spake unto Aaron. Aaron acting 
as spokesman for him. Ch. iv. 14. Say unto all 
the congregation. . . . Come near before the Lord. 
It is probable from the next verse that the people 
were now commanded to assemble at some par- 
ticular spot near the pillar of cloud. 

ro. They looked toward the wilderness. In the 
direction, that is, in which they were journeying. 
The pillar of cloud moved in front of the march. 
The glory of the Lord appeared in the cloud. ‘* An 
unwonted glowing fiery brightness appeared in the 
guiding pillar, which on ordinary occasions pre- 
sented to the eye merely an opaque, towering mass 
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of cloud.”,— Bush. This manifestation was to con-. 
vince them of the glory of the God against whom 
they had murmured, the Leader of their armies, as 
well as to impress upon them that the manna about 
to be given was a divine gift and not any mere 
natural phenomenon. 

12. Lhave heard the murmurings, &c. We are 
not to understand this verse as a direct announce- 
ment to the people, but simply as a reiteration of 
what had already been said to Moses to introduce 
the account of the facts themselves which immedi- 
ately follows. The lusting for flesh and the retri- 
bution which followed the coming of the quails, 
described in Num. xi., was another occasion. The 
quail is a small bird, about the size of a turtle dove. 
It migrates to the south in winter and returns 
northward with hot weather, passing in great flocks 
over Egypt and the Peninsula of Sinai. When 
weary with a long flight it flies so near the ground 
as to be easily caught by the hand. And in the 
morning ye shall be filled with bread. The people 
called this bread manna. ‘It has been recently 
shown that the word is from the Egyptian. J/an 
the equivalent of manna, occurs upon the monu- 
ments as the name of a substance which resembled 
the manna of the Israelites in the size, the form, 
the color, and the taste of its particles. In other 


respects it differed, but the resemblance was so great 
that, when the miraculous bread from heaven was 
first seen, the people exclaimed, ‘ /¢ ts manna,’ 
giving it the name of the substance with which 
they had been well acquainted in Egypt, though 


surprised to find it spread upon the earth in the 
wilderness.”— Johnson. By God’s command a pot 
of manna was laid up by the ark as a perpetual re- 
minder to the children of Israel of the miraculous 
provision with which they were fed in the wilder- 
ness. Ch. xvi. 32—34. It ceased to fall after 
they entered the promised land. Josh. v. 12. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. God cares for the needs of His children, both 
spiritual and temporal. He knows how to provide 
a table in the wilderness, to turn bitter water into 
refreshing streams, or to bring water out of the 
rock, according to the needs of His children; and 
these varied experiences were designed to teach 
them the greatness and love of their God and their 
dependence upon Him. 

2. God’s supplies are fresh every day—because 
we need to be constantly stirred up to take hold of 
them for our needs, and because He would have us 
constantly realize our helplessness without Him. 

3. The richest spiritual blessings become corrupt 
if we try to live upon them, when the Lord would 
have us seek fresh ones. 

4. The manna was a type of Chrisf in being 
‘*bread from heaven,” God’s direct gift. It fell 
all around their dwellings, free for all and enough 
for all. It had to be appropriated by each one for 
his own individual needs. 


eo —______ 


BETTER say nothing than not to the purpose. 
— Wm. Penn. 
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NEGLECTED WILD Fruits.—While we have made 
wonderful progress in the cultivation and produc. 
tion of varieties of exotic fruits, our own wild or 
indigenous species have been almost entirely neg: 
lected. There is, of course, some excuse for this 
neglect, inasmuch as the imported kinds have, in 
most instances, been greatly improved during their 
long cultivation and domestication in foreign lands, 
and it is much easier to avail ourselves of the labors 
of uthers than to undertake experiments for our. 
selves. But what others have done we may with 
good reason expect to do also, and if the pomolo- 
gists of centuries past have been able to produce 
the magnificent and luscious apples and pears of 
the present day from the wild crabs of European 
forests, we certainly have good reasons for believing 
that similar improvements may, with diligence and 
skill, be made in some of the wild or indigenous 
fruits of America. We have a good foundation on 
which to build our hopes for the future, although 
heretofore the laborers in this field have been few 
and not over industrious ; but they are increasing 
in numbers as well as in knowledge a nd experience, 
and the prospect of valuable results is a good one, 

It is true that some of our native fruits have been 
taken in hand and greatly improved by cultivation, 
notably the strawberry, blackberry, and raspberry ; 
but, with the exception of the first named, the 
improved sorts in cultivation are more the result of 
chance or good luck than of skill or intelligent 
effort. If such fruit can be produced without any 
exercise of skill on the part of the scientific horti- 
culturist, what may we not expect when he really 
tries to see what he can do in this direction? In no 
other country are there such wild currants, goose- 
berries, strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, cran- 
berries, whortleberries (and we are not quite sure 
but we might add grapes), as are found in the 
United States. 

We have also wild plums in great variety and of 
various degrees of excellence, and wild crab apples, 
not much worse, if any, than the parent stock of 
our choicest European varieties. Our native per- 
simmons are exceedingly variable, and we prob- 
ably have wild sorts equal to the original date plum 
of Europe, or the much-praised kaki of China and 
Japan. The paw-paw, or custard apples, must not 
be overlooked, for, with three native species and 
many varieties to commence with, and all eatable, 
it is but reasonable to expect that cultivation could 
do much for this long-neglected but really valuable 
fruit. 

Our wild cherries are not so promising as some 
other kinds of native fruits, but there are a few 
which, in their original state, are the equal of ‘the 
wild mazzard of Europe, the parent of our culti- 
vated sweet cherries. The wild red cherry (Prunus 
Pennsylvanica) gives us a few varieties that are 
worthy of an attempt to improve, for the fruit is 
simply acid, not astringent, like the choke cherry. 
A closely allied species (P. demissa) of the Rocky 

' Mountain regions, offers some very promising varie- 
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ties to experiment with, especially a large red sort 
qccasionally met in the deep cafions. The fruit is 
bright red, a half inch in diameter, acid, with little 
stringency, and produced in very long racemes. 
We have seen them six inches or more in length. 
This species grows in some of the coldest parts of 
the mountains, and would doubtless prove perfectly 
hardy in all the Eastern States. 

Our wild thorn apples are also worthy of atten- 
tion, especially the variety of the downy leaves 
(Crategus tomentosa), for among these there are 
grts bearing fruit an inch long and nearly as much 
in diameter, and of various colors—red, scarlet, 
orange, and yellow spotted with white. The deli- 
cious flavor and fragrance of some of the yellow 
sorts are not surpassed even by those of a Newtown 
pippin apple. 

As the original forests are cut away and the land 
cleared up, the opportunity for selecting choice 
wild sorts is becoming more restricted, and the 
same is, in a measure, true with all our indigenous 
fruits. There is no time to lose if experimenters 
would commence with the very best of the wild 
varieties, and from these raise new and improved 
ones. As we have no public gardens where this is 
likely to be done, we must depend upon the skill 
and experiments of private individuals for improve- 
ments in this direction. We would suggest that 
those who happen to know of choice, or even 
moderately fine, wild sorts of any of the fruits we 
have named, or of others —because we have omit- 
ted some from the list—should save seed from the 
very best and plant a few every year, and then 
carefully attend to the cultivation of the plants 
until they come into bearing. If any improvement 
isnoticed, gather the seeds of these and sow again, 
and continue in this line until the desired result is 
secured. Todo this would not take many hours’ 
time from other duties, and when a person once 
becomes interested in such a line of experiments, 
the pleasure derived from it will more than repay 
him for the labor, even if no variety worthy of 
dissemination is produced. 

Time will go on all the same whether we are ex- 
perimenting or not, and a man will be no older 
when his seedling fruit tree comes into bearing 
than he would have been had no seeds ‘been planted. 
Men well advanced in years will often offer as an 
excuse that they are too old to commence raising 
edling fruits; but this isa lame excuse, for we 
are all enjoying comforts which we had no hand in 
creating ; and, as we cannot repay our obligations 
tothose whose harvest we are reaping, we can 
scarcely do less than drop a few seeds for those yet 
‘ocome, and thus—in part, at least—balance the 
acount.—Vew York Sun. 





I Have often wondered at the unaccountableness 
ofman in this . . . that, though he loves changes 
well, he should care so little to hear or think of 
his last, great, and best change, too, if he pleases. 

— Wm. Penn. 





Form is good, but not formality. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SECOND DEFINITE INSTANTANEOUS EXPERIENCE, 


Reading in Friends’ Review on this subject, from 
Wesley and others, called to mind a few incidents 
that have fallen under my own observation, First—I 
was.once called out in the middle of the night to visit 
a young man who supposed himself dying. I found 
him calmer than I expected, though evidently in deep 
mental suffering, and though deeply penitent, yet en- 
tirely hopeless as to the future. This state was 
grounded on the apprehended fact that he would not 
have an opportunity to bring forth better fruit than in 
the past. I tried toconsole him by urging that if the 
tree was made good by repentance and faith, if it 
pleased the Husbandman tocut it down without 
giving it an opportunity to become fruitful, that fact 
would not reverse the character of the tree, nor would 
it be condemned for want of fruit-bearing. Secondly, 
in conversation with two old brothers on the subject 
ot adoption, No. 1 said he knew from experience that 
it was not always an instantaneous work, for he had 
a lengthy probation before he was permitted to have a 
clear evidence of his adoption into the household of 
faith. No.2 said that he knew nothing about this sec- 
ond definite instantaneous experience, nor did he want 
to, the first was good enough for him ; he did not con- 
ceive it possible that he could have a higher state of 
enjoyment than he was permitted to feel at the mo- 
ment when his burden of sin was rolled off, and justi- 
fied by faith, he’ was permitted to realize that his peace 
was made with God ; that he wasnow one of His children 
in every sense—by creation, by purchase, and by 
adoption. His subsequent work had been not to hunt 
after a second experience, but to preserve untarnished 
the first, that its golden purity might be so perpetually 
burnished ; that his faith, hope and trust, like the just 
man’s path, might grow brighter and brighter till the 
perfect day. The latter, now verging towards his 
fourscore and ten, seems perpetually receiving fresh 
baptisms for service, and is one of the happiest Chris- 
tians with whom we are privileged to meet, both pub- 
licly and privately. He avows his belief that without 
holiness no man can see the Lord. Observation fully 
satisfies the writer that these are not isolated, but ate 
indefinitely multiplied in the various branches of the 
church. In this belief let us rest and be thankful. 


THOMAS CLARK. 
Ontario. 





Granp River, Inp1an TERRITORY. 

Our dear little baby daughter, after an illness of 
four weeks, died on the 11th of last month. It was 
hard to be resigned to part from her, she was to us so 
lovely, but we have been able to say, “ The will of 
the Lord be done.” 

We have now moved from the town of Seneca, Mo., 
to our former home near the Seneca, Shawnee and 
Wyandotte Boarding-school. John M, Watson has 
refitted our house so that it is now a very comfortable 
and convenient home, agreeable in aspect, and suiting 
us well, For this we do praise the Lord. 

A few days since we had a meeting at the house of 
an Indian a short distance north of ourhome. It was 
a favored time, and the Indians rejoiced that we had 
again come to live in their midst, Four persons were 


received into membership with us at our last Monthly 
Meeting. Last First-day I was at the Modoc meeting, 
and found that Jesse Stanley and his wife were getting 
on well in their field. Last First-day week, after a 
meeting at the Seneca meeting-house, I was told that an 
Indian woman who was very ill wished to see me, She 
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had formerly been much opposed to Christianity, but 
after some conversation, on being asked if she did not 
wish to give her heart to the Lord Jesus, she waited 
for a time and then broke forth in a fervent prayer. 
She then said she desired to join the meeting, thus ex- 
pressing her wish henceforth to be known as a Chris. 
tian. Thy friend, JEREMIAH HUBBARD. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


The Committee on Evangelistic Work, and the 
Committee on Education, of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, have jointly arranged for a series of addresses to 
be delivered before the Yearly Meeting at Glens Falls, 
New York, as follows: On Sixth-day Evening, 27th 
inst., on ‘‘ Extempore Speaking. its Limits, Possibili- 
ties, Mistakes, &c.,” by James Wood, of Mount Kisco, 
N. Y. ‘Preparation For, and In the Ministry,” by 
Prof. J. Rendel Harris, of Haverford College. ‘“ Pri- 
vate and Public Life of Ministers,” by John B. Gar- 
rett, of Philadelphia. “The Mutual Relations of 
Ministers, Elders and Congregation,” by Mary Snow- 
den Thomas, of Baltimore, Md. On Second-day 
Evening, 30th inst, ‘Elements of Healthy Church 
Life,” by Dr. James Carey Thomas, of Baltimore, Md. 
On “ Paid Ministry in the Religious Society of Friends,” 
by Murray Shipley, of Cincinnati,Ohio, ‘“ Methods of 
Conducting Evangelistic Meetings,” by John T. Dor- 
land, of Cleveland, Ohio. It is possible that Dr. Jas. 
E. Rhoads, President of Bryn Mawr College, Pa., may 
send an Essay for this evening. 


For the Committee. Wo. H.S. Woop. 


oo ———____—__. 


Many Friends will hear with sorrow of the death 
of our aged father in the church, Eleazer Bales, of 
Plainfield, Indiana. He was known and beloved 
throughout the Friends’ Church in a former gen- 
eration, and is remembered with tenderness by 
nearly all the older Friends in the West. He came 
to Indiana in early times and was a faithful standard 
bearer during the early struggle with pioneer 
life, and his ministry was always acceptable and 
blessed to the church. He could not follow the 
advances made in our church, and when the sepa- 
ration of 1877 took place in Western Yearly Meet- 
ing, he went with those who departed from us. 
This was a great sorrow to all whom he left, and it 
is believed that the infirmity of age and the ill- 
advised counsel of trusted Friends led him to take 
the step. His memory will be cherished by all.— 
Christian Worker. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—At a late meeting of the 
Managers, a chair of ‘‘ English” was created, to 
which the appointment was made of Francis B. 
Gummere, Ph. D., the son of the late President 
Samuel J Gummere, and for several years principal 
of the Swain Free School at New Bedford, Mass. 


Professor Gummere’s well-known ability and 
scholarship make this appointment one of great 
prospective advantage to the College. The Man- 
agers also appointed Francis P. Leavenworth, for 
eight years past assistant in the Observatory of the 
University of Virginia, to the post of Director of 
the Observatory. 


A Correction.—A learned friend has kindly 
mentioned, that an error occurred in a recent 
editorial in Friends’ Review, in referring to the 
crescent as a symbol of Mohammedanism, as such, 
The crescent is really only the emblem of Turkish 
power ; Persia for instance, which is Mohammedan 
having a different national sign of its own. 


—_—_——__ c@e 


CENTENNIAL OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
PRISON SOCIETY. 


This association, whose purpose has been, for a hun. 
dred years, to alleviate the miseries of our public 
prisons, held a three-days’ session in Association Hall 
Philadelphia, Fifth mo. 3,4 and 5. Interesting ad. 
dresses were made each day and evening. On the last 
afternoon, the following resolutions were offered, dis. 
cussed and adopted : 


Resolved, That the highest type of penal jurispru. 
dence comprehends: First, the reformation of the pri- 
soner ; second, restitution for the wrong committed: 
third, protection to society. 

Resolved, That the individual treatment of prison. 
ers, under the separate system, is the most conducive 
to reformation, restitution and protection. 

Resolved, That the care of discharged prisoners, 
whereby they can find employment and their recom. 
mitment be prevented, is the wisest purpose of the 
Pennsylvania Prison Society, and should receive the 
aid ot the State and the community. 

We take from a daily paper the following abstract 
of the last evening’s exercises: 

Ex Governor Henry M. Hoyt spoke on the “ Evolu- 
tion of the Modern Prison,” He said: “ We have suc- 
ceeded in eliminating out of our criminal administra. 
tion many blunders in a short period, It is only about 
one hundred years since the first step was taken be. 
yond the idea that a prison was a mere house of de- 
tention, It is only within a few years that we have 
arrived at the conclusion that the prisoner has some 
rights that are not forfeited by his becoming a criminal, 
Any system that prevents his reclaiming any of those 
rights is wrong. The question to consider is, should 
the convict come back to society better or worse than 
he was when he went to prison? While there is much 
to reform in our treatment of criminals, the prison 
should not be spiritualized to such an extent as to be- 
come a mere laboratory for the experiments of senti- 
mental enthusiasts.” He favored the adoption of the 
indeterminate sentence. 

Philip C. Garrett, Chairman of the Board of Public 
Charities, spoke of “ county jails.” “ Visit about 40 of 
the 67 jails in Pennsylvania,” he said, “ and you will 
find that the light of the Nineteenth Century has not 
flooded them; or even trickled into them, to any great 
extent. They are now schools of crime and will be 
till convicts are excluded from them by law, and the 
untried prisoners are kept separated. The great diffi 
culty of small local institutions like the county jail 
and almshouse is that the sheriff or steward is the 
centre around which the institution revolves, and its 
associations are always political ; systems of penology 
and philanthropy being the farthest away from them. 
The large proportion of our jails are not much better 
than the British jails of 100 years ago.” 

Michael J. Cassidy, Warden of the Eastern Pent 
tentiary, said that any one coming out of that prison 
with a disposition to obtain honest employment could 
get it. It is not apparent to a practical man, he said, 
that there is any great increase in crime. There has 
been an increase of penalties and of the number of 
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offences called crimes. Mothers are largely respon- 
sible for increase of crime by condoning offences in 
their children until they become incorrigible. Whén 
they reach this state they are fairly on the way to the 
State prison. He advised the most ‘strenuous efforts 
to prevent the imprisonment of a boy, and empha- 


szed the value of all industrial employments as pre- 


yentives of crime. 

Mrs, J. K. Barney spoke ot “ Woman's Work in Prison 
Reform,” and related some of her own experiences in 
that sort of work, She suggested, as the result of her 
observation at the House of Correction, that there 
should be a reformatory for women in this city. 

The concluding address was made by Judge Wm. 
N, Ashman, who spoke of the “ Prevention of Crime.” 
He held that incorrigibles should be incarcerated for 
liteand prevented from propagating a race of criminals. 

It was announced that persons desiring to become 
members of the society could apply to the General 
Secretary, John J. Lytle, No. 1928 Mt. Vernon street, 
Philadelphia. 





= 





AMEN! 





I cannot say, 

Beneath the pressure of life’s cares to-day 
I joy in these ; 
But I can say 

That I had rather walk this rugged way, 
If Him it please, 


I cannot feel 

That all is well when dark'ning clouds conceal 
The shining sun; 
But then! know 

God lives and loves; and say, since it is so, 
Thy will be done, 


I cannot speak 

In happy tones ; the tear drops on my cheek 
Show I am sad; 
But I can speak 

Of grace to suffer with submission meek, 
Until made glad, 


I do not see 
Why God should e’en permit some things to be, 
When He is love; 
But I can see, 
Though often dimly, through the mystery, 
His hand above! 


I do not know 

Where falls the seed that I have tried to sow 
With greatest care ; 
But I will know 

The meaning of each waiting hour below 
Sometime, somewhere ! 


I do not look 
Upon the present, nor in Nature’s book, 
To read my fate; 
But I do look 
For promised blessings in God's holy Book, 
And I can wait, 


I may not try 

To keep the hot tears back, but hush that sigh— 
“It might have been ”"— 
And try to still 

Each rising murmur, and to.God’s sweet will 
‘Respond * Amen!” 


F,. G. BROWNING, in Christian Standard, 
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SOMEWHERE. 


BY ALFRED CAPEL SHAW, 





Somewhere the wind is blowing, 
I thought as I toiled along 
In the burning heat of the noontide, 
And the fancy made me strong. 
Yes, somewhere the wind is blowing, 
Though here where I gasp and sigh 
Not a breath of air is stirring, 
Not a cloud in the burning sky. 


Somewhere the thing we long for 
Exists on earth’s wide bound, 
Somewhere the sun is shining 
When winter nips the ground, 
Somewhere the flowers are springing, 
Somewhere the corn is brown 
And ready unto the harvest 
To feed the hungry town, 


Somewhere the twilight gathers 
And weary men lay by 
The burden of the daytime 
And wrapped in slumber lie. 
Somewhere the day is breaking 
And gloom and darkness flee ; 
Though storms our bark are tossing, 
There’s somewhere a placid sea. 


And thus, I thought, ‘tis always 
In this mysterious life, 
There’s.always gladness somewhere 
In spite of its pain and strife ; 
And somewhere the sin and sorrow 
Of earth are known no more, 
Somewhere our weary spirits 
Shall find a peaceful shore. 


Somewhere the things that try us 
Shall all have passed away, 

And doubt and fear no longer 
Impede the perfect day. 

O brother, though the darkness 
Around thy soul be cast, 

The earth is rolling sunward 
And light shall come at last! : 

—Good Words. 
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AFRICA’S CRY TO AMERICA. 





BY I. E., DICKENGA, 

Where Egypt's river takes its rise 
Under Nyanza’s tropic skies, 
There is a land most fair to see 
Clothed in darkest misery. 

From Africa, dark Africa, 

A voice comes to America, 
“OQ, mighty land of liberty, 
I am in bondage—rescue me !” 


There Nature’s lavish hand is seen, 
Hills and valleys all are green, 
Her lakes are clear, her skies are fair, 
But man is sunk in dark despair. 

Oh, listen to the pleading cry ; 

Oh, who will answer, “ Here am I!” 
From out of thee, America, 
Who will go to Africa? 


While cruel superstition reigns 

Earth is marked with blood red stains ;: 
Bowed down with fear the Afric slave 
Prays to gods that cannot save. 


THE FRIENDS' 


REVIEW. 
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Oh, who will carry there the light 

That makes our happy land so bright ? 
The cross of Christ to Africa 
Wilt thou send, America ? 


Far in that dark and sinful land 
Dwells a small devoted band, 
Where noble Hannington was slain. 
They call—and shall they call in vain? 

On us that band has set its eyes, 

Dear land, in majesty arise ! 
Our own beloved America, 
Stretch thy hand toward Africa. 

—Gospel In All Lands, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—At 
the meeting of the Eighty Club, the 18thinst., to de- 
termine the attitude of the Club towards Gladstone’s 
Irish policy, 143 members voted in approval of Home 
Rule and against Coercion, and 55 voted in favor of 
Coercion and against Home Rule. Lord Hartington 
and seventy other Liberal Unionists have seceded from 
the Club, in consequence of its approval of Gladstone’s 
policy. 

A deputation of English ladies presented to the Irish 
Parliamentary leaders an address, denouncing the Co- 
‘ ercion bill, and urging them to have courage, faith and 
patience. Justin McCarthy, John Dillon and O'Con- 
nor made appropriate addresses, 

Queen Victoria’s anniversaries occur within a short 
time of each other—the first, her birthday, the 24th inst., 
which completed the 68th year of her age, and the 
second the 2oth of next month, which fills out the soth 
year of her reign since her accession to the throne on 
the death of her uncle, William IV. It is this which 
makes the Jubilee year that is being widely commem- 


orated over the world among English speaking people. 

F RANCE,—The debate on the report of the Budget 
Committee, which demands a reduction in the esti- 
mates submitted by the Government, was begun in 
the Chamber of Deputies the 17th inst. The Chamber, 
by a vote of 275 to 259, rejected the proposals of the 


Government. M. Goblet then announced the Cabinet 
would resign, After the members of the Cabinet left 
the House, a resolution was proposed by the Budget 
Committee, affirming the necessity of adopting new 
plans for retrenchment, The resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 312 to 143. President Grévy called on 
M. de Freycinet to form a new Cabinet, but he de- 
clined the task, as there was no satisfactory prospect 
of forming one that would endure, 

The members of the Chamber of Deputies are del- 
uged with telegrams from the provinces demanding 
9 General Boulanger be retained in the Ministry of 

ar, 


GERMANY-—It is reported that Prince Bismarck has 
instructed the German Ambassador at Paris to advise 
the French Government, in the interests of peace, to 
conduct the mobilizing experiment so as not to seem 
to menace the German frontier. In the meantime di- 
plomatic representations have been postponed, on ac- 
count of the French Ministerial crisis. 


ITaLy.—A gentleman in the confidence of Lord 
Salisbury, the British Minister for Foreign Affairs, is 
negotiating with the Vatican, in a semi-official ca- 
pacity, for the resumption of official relations between 
the Vatican and England, 


Russia.—A telegram to the Independence Belge 
says that the police at Novo Tcherkask have un- 
earthed a plot to kill the Czar, and that thirty arrests 
have been made. 


CANADA.—William O'Brien arrived in Kingston 
the 2oth inst., and addressed a large meeting in the 
skating rink. Whenthe meeting was dismissed the 
Orangemen who were without, seeing O'Brien in the 
rear, rushed at him, and cries of “kill him” were 
heard on all sides. He escaped to the hotel, but it is 
thought was slightly injured by some of the « flying 
‘stones,” Though suffering much from weakness, he 
addressed a meeting at Hamilton the 234 inst, and 
while being conveyed to the hotel, eight shots were 
fired at him, but without effect. 


DomEsTiIc.—The Pennsylvania Legislature ad. 
journed on the Igth instant. Before adjourning the 
Senate passed House bills finally appropriating gtoo,. 
000 to provide for the participation by the State in the 
National Constitutional Anniversary Celebration ; also 
a bill to regulate the employment of labor, It pro. 
vides that any corporation which requires from its em. 
ployés, under penalty of forfeiture of wages, a notice 
of intention to leave, shall be liable to pay to the 
party injured a sum equal to the amount of said for. 
feiture if it discharges, without similar notice, a person 
in its employ. During the session the Legislature 
passed 349 bills, 106 of which originated in the Senate 
and 243 in the House. The Governor has signed s§ 
bills and vetoed 8, leaving 283 bills yet to be acted 
upon within the next 30 days. 


In regard to the labor question, it is gratifying to 
note, that the strikes and lockouts, though more fre- 
quent, are sooner ended, and are as nothing compared 
with a year ago, Conservative leaders of labor or. 
ganizations are getting better control of their mem. 
bers; there is a better disposition to listen to reason all 
around, troubles are fewer in number, less in magni- 
tude, and resorts to violent measures have almost 
died out. There is every sign of a prosperous year to 
all trade and industrial activity. 


General Sheridan has received the following report 
of an examination of the condition of Geronimo and 
his fellow captives at Fort Pickens, Florida: ‘ Taere 
is a guard over the Indian prisoners. The latter have 
been docile and obedient and seem ready to do with 
cheerfulness whatever is required of them, The ex- 
treme cleanliness maintained in the casemates which 
they occupy was a revelation to me; and asto the fort, 
I doubt if it has ever been so well and so thoroughly 
policed as now. Their labor can undoubtedly be ad- 
vantageously used at this post in divers ways, particu: 
larly in garden culture.” 

A despatch from Newburgh, New York, on the 20th 
instant, said that forest fires were devastating the Sha- 
wangunk Mountains. Thousands of dollars’ worth of 
timber had already been destroyed, and the damage 
to young timber was incalculable. Fires are still 
burning in the Michigan peninsula, but it is reported 
they are abating in many places, The losses through 
the wind-storm of two weeks ago, and these fires, art 
estimated as high as $3,000,000, The village of Lake 
Linden, in Keweenaw county, was destroyed by fire 
on the 2oth inst, ; over 200 buildings were consumed. 


The steamer Celtic, of the White Star Line, from 
Liverpool for New York, collided with the steamer 
Britannic of the same line, from New York for Liver- 
pool at sea, on the afternoon of the rgth inst. A thick 
fog prevailed at the time, but the sea was smooth. 
Britannic was struck on the port side aft, and het 
compartment filled with water. Four of the steerage 
passengers are reported killed and nine others 10- 
jured. A pad was placed in the Britannic’s side, a9 
both vessels proceeded:toward New York. The dam 
age to the ships has not been estimated, but is doubt: 
less very large in either case. 
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